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THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The objections of Dr. Ledwich against the existence of St. 
Patrick answered. 


Bishop Usher, in his letter to Camden, gave expression 
to his honest conviction; for Dr. Ledwich, captious as he 
certainly was, had not the effrontery even to insinuate 
that the primate thought contrary to what he conside- 
tately affirmed in his deliberate communication to the 
-British antiquary ; and, indeed, there is little reason to 
suppose, that a protestant bishop of the privy council of 
king James I. would labour to prove the existence of a 
Catholic saint, if he had believed him an ideal personage. 

Dr. Ledwich endeavoured to impress his readers with 
the opinion that Usher and Camden deviated strangely 
from strict veracity in their concurrence in the supposi- 
tion, that the ridiculous miracles fastened upon our saint 
were the work of later writers; “ for,” said he,in “the Ro- 
man martyrology, Erric of Auxerre, Nennius, and others, 
never omit St. Patrick’s miracles when they name him. 
They are both coeval and frorn the same mint. Nor 
would an argument so open to confutation ever have 
been brought forward, was a better to be found.” What 
shallow logic, and futile conclusions! For do we not 
know that every argument was open to confutation, 
when attacked by the sophistical weapons of Dr. Led- 
wich. We can, indeed, confute any argument, if we are 
‘permitted to add or detract from the sense of the author, 
comes it is not then his argument, but a sophistical 
metamorphosis, brought to aid our own purpose. Such 

_was Dr. wich’s mode of confuting arguments in his 
crusade against our annalists. He maintained that ar- 
guments might be culled out like flowers from a parterre, 
ad libitum; and so indeed they might, if they were merely 
intended to adorn and diversify the walks of literature, 
instead of being employed onagrave subject which requir- 
ed lucid illustration, and the removal of the darkness and 
obscurity that intercepted the meridian light of historical 
knowledge and antiquarian research. But Dr. Ledwich, 
though a good scholar, did not reason in the strong syllo- 
gistical logic of Locke; for when in a false position, or 
a dilemma of reason, he-mounts his noisy chariot, and, 





like old Salmoneus, who affected the god comes thunder- 
ing over his brazen bridge, overpowering his antago- 
nists and readers at least by sound, if not by argument. 

He tells us, in his history, that Dr. Ryves “ was over- 
borne solely by authority;” a tribunal from whose decisions 
he appeals to the high court of his own fanciful hypothe- 
sis, and here he offers in his pleading the omnipotent opi- 
nion of his friend Macpherson, which asserted that “the 
authority of a thousand learned men is not equal to one 
solid argument!” But what are arguments if not found- 
ed on authority? for without the evidence of authority 
we cannot reason on asserted facts, because we can have 
no pretence whatever to argue either for or against the 
truth of any thing recorded in the historic page. Au- 
thority, it is true, can have no weight in metaphysical 
and philosophical inquiries, but so far as it is found to 
coincide with reason and observation. The book of na- 
ture is open to all men, it is the same in all ages; and he 
who can recognize the truths emblazened on its pages, 
imbibes information at the fountain head of rational phi- 
losophy. 

We do not believe a proposition in physies, geometry, 
or ethics, because a certam celebrated philosopher, or 
mathematician, has asserted it to be true; but because 
we figd it to quadrate with the deductions of reason, 
which ‘are eternal and unchangeable. We know that 
the truths of these propositions do not change with 
times, and that if they were true in the times of Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, or Euclid, they must be so at the present 
time. Here then authority can never decide, though the 
precepts of others may guide us to those principles that 
enable us to judge for ourselves. But who will say that 
the knowledge of history is collected in the same manner? 
Who, we ask, will affirm that we have the same means 
of ascertaining, at present, that the land of Egypt was 
afflicted by ten plagues, in the time of Pharaoh, as Moses 
and Aaron had, who were actual witnesses of the scene 
and occurrences; or that we could know any thing of 
this extraordinary visitation, if it had not been recorded 
by Moses? Authority, then, is the sole arbiter of histo- 
rical knowledge; znd he who, like Dr. Rynes,is 
by authority ; he who sets up his own visionary conjec- 
tures on the tripod of imagination, to overawe and frown 
down its testimony, must be either blinded by fully, or 
infatuated by incorrigible bigotry and refractory preju- 
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dice. Dr. Ledwich was driven on by these passions 
beyond the pale of his better reason and judgment, when 
he exultingly asserted, that though Dr. Rynes was over- 
berne by authority, “his dearning enabled him to bring 
it to a fair conclusion,” that is, that St. Patrick never 
existed! Learning,then,was,in the doctor’s opinion, su- 
perior to authority in historical researches, and yet if he 
were now living, we would ask him, what is learning as 
it applies to historical narration? and he could not help 
answering, that it is a knowledge of such facts and per- 
sons as are communicated to us, and verified by the au- 
thority of historical writers. But why has not Dr. Led- 
wich told us how his learning enabled Dr. Ryves to con- 
clude that St. Patrick never existed ! 

Surely this strange conclusion was not deduced from 
learning founded en authority, for we must not forget 
that he “ was overborne by it.” 

But if Dr. Ryves convinced himself, without any cre- 
dible evidence of authority, that St. Patrick never exist- 
ed, this species of groundless and unreasonable prosely- 
tism, though considered by himself and his friend Led- 
wich very satisfactory, was doubted and decried by the 
learned;—and because Usher and Camden resolutely op- 

ed the absurd heresy of the new fangled theories, 
Pedwich falminated a bitter anathema of wrath against 
their memories. 

We are to remember, however, that the greatest 
fanatic, or the wildest enthusiast, is quite pleased with 
his own chimerical conclusions, no matter how impro- 
bable and romantic, or how repugnant they may be to 
common sense and inquiring reason. 

Dr. Milner, to whose powerful writings on the pre- 
sent subject we must acknowledge ourself much indebt- 
ed for many of the authorities that confirm the existence 
of our apostle, fully exposes the sophistry and artifice of 
the arguments of Dr. Ledwich, regarding the errors that 
have crept into the calendars and martyrologies of the 
Roman Catholic church. To these errors, Dr. Ledwich 
alludes in the most exulting manner, and adduces them 
as grounds from which he deduced his conclusion, that 
St. Patrick was an ideal saint. But from this vantage 
ground, which he thought impregnable, the arguments 
of Dr. Milner soon compelled the champion of Macpher- 
son to retreat. 

« These errors,” says the profound and erudite divine, 
“have been detected, not by protestant, but byeatholic 
hagiographers; by Bollandus,and Baillet,and Butler,and 
Launoi, and Fleury. In the books mentioned by Dr. 
Ledwich, in particular, the errors denounced by him 
have been accurately corrected. Indeed in one of those 
liturgical books, St. Denis of Paris was confounded with 
St. Denis the Areopagite. In the next place, if it were 
reasonable to reject all ancient histories and records in 
which an error nad been detected, we might throw the 
whole collection of them into the fire; for which of 
them is entirely faultless’ After all, the errors now in 
question are not, generally speaking, those of the hagio- 
graphers, but of the present critic. He (Dr. Ledwich) 

»retends, indeed, that those eminent Catholic writers, 
llandus, Papebroch, Launoi, and Tillemont, rejected 
and spoke contemptuously of “the deified phantoms,” as 
he calls the saints in general. But what person of learn- 
~ ing is not indignant at this deception, it being notorious 
that those profound scholars spent the greater part of 
their lives in recording the histories, and illustrating 
the virtues of those very saints? In writing their works, 
the martyrologies were avewedly their first authority ; 


next to which were the most genuine acts of the saints 
they could procure. But what more particularly regards 
the present purpose is, we know that those learned 
scholars and enlightened critics have one and all ac- 
knowledged the existence in general of Ireland’s apostle, 
St. Patrick, and the authenticity in particular of the 
account which he gives of himself, in his celebrated “Con- 
fession.” Dr. Ledwich, having discharged these random 
shafts at our saint, comes now armed in the invulnera- 
ble panoply of irrefutable evidence, to consign him at 
once to the chartless regions of ideal existence. 


“T shall now,” says the arch-apostate, “proceed with 
stronger evidence, to prove that our apostle was an ima- 
ginary personage. If he received his mission from Pope 
Celestine, his orders, in the Church of Rome, were graced 
with the archiepiscopal dignity, formed an hierarchy, 
andestabljshed ritesand ceremonies from Romanoriginals, 
as Colgan, Jocelyn,and all his biographers boast. Can the 
utmost stretch of human ingenuity assign a reason why 
Cogitosus, Adamnan, Cummian, and Bede have passed 
over, without notice these interesting particulars’? Bede, 
whose predilections for Rome and her tenets, has led him 
into many errors, and whom all allow to have been well 
informed, never would have omitted so capital an event 
as the conversion of Ireland by a holy missionary from 
Rome, and the miracles of that missioner, in support of 
his favourite doctrines, did such facts, or any tradition 
of them, exist in the beginning of the eighth century.” 

Here the utmost stretch of human ingenuity is chal- 
lenged to assign a reason why Cogitosus, Bede, and others 
passed over the conversion of Ireland by, St. Patrick, 
unnoticed, if such a fact or any tradition of it existed in 


their time. The doctor probably thought to terrify the ad- 


vocates of St. Patrick by this bold challenge, from at- 
temptinga task which hediscribes asinsurmountable. But 
if St. Patrick did really exist and cenvert Ireland in the 
fourth century, Dr. Ledwich should have allowed that 
the fact was too well known and credited in the com- 
mencement of the eighth century, so as to render it unne- 
cessary for these eminent ecclesiastical writers to | 
any thing in support of what was universally believed, 
and established on the most tenable grounds of historical 
evidence. Why should they come forward, and impose 
upon themselves the useless task of bearing testimony to 
the existence of a great and eminent apostle whom no 
one had denied? But we are told that Bede would have 
been glad to record so “capital an event.” If Bede had 
lived in Protestant times, and in a Protestant country, he 
might probably have been anxious to signalize the con- 
version of Ireland to catholicity, in his ecclesiastical 
history. 

We shall willingly admit to the followers of Dr. Led- 
wich, that the venerable Bede was zealously attached to 
the Roman see; but we must deny that this attachment 
would have been areason why,in his ecclesiastical history 
of England, he should deem it necessary, for the honour 
of that see, to speak of St. Patrick. The celebrated Eng- 
lish historian was not giving his readers an account of 
the affairs of the Irish church, nor of its conversion to 
Christianity, and, therefore, as Dr. Milner properly 
observes, “ had no greater reason to speak of St. Patrick 
than of St. Remigius, the apostle of the French.” But 
does not Dr. Ledwich himself acknowledge, in his anti- 
quities, that Bede makes an honourable mention of St. 
Patrick in his Martyrology ¢ 

What greater, or more convincing testimony could 








the doctor require to prove the existence of the Irish 
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apostle than this? But it is tiresome and profitless to 
pursue Dr. Ledwich much farther through the traceless 
wilds of his theory—through a futile, though dogmatical, 
a specious, though glaringly sophistical and inconclusive 
train of negative arguments, plausibly suited, no doubt, 
to vulgar apprehension, which, were they even ingeni- 
ously and logically connected, could still prove nothing, 
inasmuch as negative arguments can afford no positive 
evidence, no positive proof, no positive historic elucida- 
tion; and the reader conversant with Ledwich’s anti- 
quities will observe that all his arguments against the 
real existence of St. Patrick are mere hypothetical 

phantoms, that vanish from the light of inquiry into 
their congenial sepulchres of sophistry. No one argu- 

ment occurs in which the mind could fortify itself with 

the orthodoxy of reason, no strong hold for logical in- 

quiry to make a stand against the assaults of disputation. 

In fme, there is nothing tangible that can be grasped— 

nothing, verily, that is marked with the destinctive fea- 

tures, and glowing with the pulsations of life, spirit, or 

reality. Nosuch characteristic belong to the controver- 

sial or polemical writings of the late Rey. Dr. Ledwich. 

His arguments were too refined, too subtle and ethereal, 

to endure the grosser bonds of material encumbrance: 

nay, they cannot even find a resting place in the remotest 

prospect of intellectual vision; yet with all their negative 

nihility, they were pompously and dogmatically brought 

forward to prove, that Bishop Usher, General Vallancey, 

the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Charles O’Connor, Dr. 

Keating, as well as Fleury, Mosheem, Tillemont, Cane, 

Nicholson, Harris, Ware, Hutchinson, Camden, Shell- 

man, Bollandus, Bellermen, Godwin, Parker, Bale, Col- 

gan, St. Bernard, Prosper, Probus, Bede, Nennius, and 

a host of other able writers, were all the disciples of 
falsehood, who wished to impose upon posterity, by la- 

bouring to make them believe that a certain man named 

Patrick, who never existed but in their own minds, con- 

verted Lreland to christianity! The doctor, not content 

with all the invisible arrows which he shot at the memo- 

ry of our apostle, like an evil-disseminating necromancer, 

kept his watchful aerial sylphs, down to the period of 
his death, hovering on the wing of inqusitive privation, 

in order to discover a new train of phantasms, or nega- 

tive arguments, by which he might triumph over all the | 
positive testimony of antiquity. But his pertinacious | 
cavils and futile objections have been so ably and con- 

clusively overthrown and refuted by Dr. Milner, that 

it is almost unnecessary for us to dilate much farther on 

this subject. We shall therefore bring our narrative of 
St. Patrick towards a conclusion, by quoting the follow- 

ing passage from Dr. Milner’s observations on the his- 

torical heresy of Dr. Ledwich: 

“ Dr. Ledwich, the bold invader of historical truth, has 
elsewhere endeavoured to prop up his system of mingled 
scepticism and irreligion with the following chimerical 
assumption : ‘The Christian missionaries found it indis- 
pensably necessary to procure some saint, under whose 
protection the inhabitants might live secure from tem- 
poral and spiritual evils. At a loss for a patron, they 
adopted a practice derived from Druidical paganism, 
and pursued it to a great extent in the corrupt ages of 
Christianity. Thus of a mountain at Glendaloch, a saint 
was made, as of the Shanon, St. Senanus; and of Down 
St. Dunus.” When our reverend sceptic first sported 
this ridicule on the great and good men, to whom he is 
indebted for his civilization, and for whatever he pos- 
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Charles O’Connor was living, who did not fail to call 
him to a proper account for his irreligious impositions. 
This celebrated antiquary challenged him to prove a 
single instance of such pagan metamorphoses in the ec- 
clesiastical history of Ireland ; and descending to the 
particulars mentioned by Dr. Ledwich, he clearly show- 
ed that the Shannon or Senus, was so called many ages 
before the Christian saint,called Senanus, was bern; and 
with respect to the pretended St. Dunus, he denied that 
the name of any such saint was to be met with, except 
amongst the fabrications of the veritable doctor. But 
after the innumerable authorities, some of them the con- 
temporaries of the holy man, that have attested the ex- 
istence and mission of St. Patrick, it were as reasonable 
to question the existence of all personages deceased, 
concerning whom we have no contemporary, or other 
authentic records, composed within three or four centu- 
ries from that in which they lived, for then we might 
deny there ever were such men as Romulus, Cyrus, 
Abraham, or Adam himself.” Dr. Milner has indeed 
annihilated the theories of Ledwich,—he has finally set 
them to rest in as decisive and powerful a refutation as 
ever overwhelmed an insulting, arrogant, and unfair 
adversary. For Dr. Ledwich was a dogmatic and in- 
solent disputant, who never brought the generosity of 
literary chivalry with him into the lists of controversy. 
He had, we allow, a strong vein for rude irony and 
frowning contempt; as he generally mocked the argu- 
ment which he could not subvert, and ridiculed the vir- 
tue which he could not emulate. He not even assailed 
the living, but calumniated the dead; for he has not 
spared the sacredness of the grave, nor given quarter 
to the most illustrious shades of our Milesean progeni- 
tors, whose spirits still live, and shall live, in the histo- 
ric remembrance of their virtues. {lis motive and aim 
were to despoil their tombs of the trophies with which 
ages adorned them, to blot out the records of their ex- 
ploits from the escutcheons of immortality, and to tar- 
nish the lustre which he could not reflect back upon 
them. 





MR. O’'CONNELL’S ADDRESS TO HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


In the absence of more recent, and, consequently, more in- 
teresting, intelligence from Europe, we present our readers with 
the following address, written by the Liberator a few days sub- 
sequent to the performance of the silly farce of his arrest. His 
arguments and reasonings, in this excellent paper, exhibit not 
only the great power and comprehension of his intellect, but the 
extraordinary profundity of his legal research. 

We trust that the next arrivals, for which we look with un- 
usual impatience, will bring us the Liberator’s speech in parlia- 
ment, and a detail of the discomfiture of Earl Grey’s adminis- 
tration. 

TO MY CONSTITUENTS. 





Within that Jand was many a malcontent, 
Who cursed the tyranny to which he bent; 
That soil full many a wringing despot saw, 
Who work’d bis wantonness in form of law. 





Merrion-square, 24th January, 1831. 
My BELOVED AND RESPECTED Frrenvs,—I am your servant. My 
duty is to do your business and to obey your commands, I en- 
tirely disclaim the doctrine that a representative of the people 





can, without being dishonest, disobey his constituents, If he 


sessess of Christianity, the truly learned and judicious ' differs conscientiously from his constituents, there is but one 
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course for him to pursue, and that is to resign. In faet, the 
contest between a representative and his constituents is almost 
always a controversy between selfish interest and sacred duty. 

When I solicited your votes, I .pledged myself to constant 
attendance in the house. I have hitherto kept that pledge un- 
broken. It was and is my fixed determination to be in London 
the day the Parliament meets, unless I am prevented by the 
paltry prosecution which has been instituted against me. 

I am bound to say, that I am perfectly convinced that the 
principal motive of the most active advisers of this miserable 
prosecution is, to prevent me from attending in my place, to 
describe and denounce the despotic, arbitrary, and most unne- 
cessary measures that have been resorted to in Ireland. 

It would not be convenient for some arch jobbers in Ireland, 
who contrive to stick their families, like leeches, to suck the 
heart’s blood of Ireland, to have me expose all the details of 
that species of speculation which enriches one family at the ex- 
pense of an impoverished and exhausted country. 

But there is one prime grievance, which, above all things, it 
is my duty to expose: ihe vestry cesses and the tythe system. 
In all my addresses to you before my election, I ventured to 
prophecy that the time was fast approaching, when the people 
of England would joia us in a loud and irresistible demand for 
the total abolition of the tythe system. 

That salutary cry has commenced in England. It is begin. 
ning to be re-eclioed, in a proper and legal manner, in Ireland. 
The accomplishment of my prophecy is fast approaching. If I 
shall be permitted to do my duty in parliament, this session, I 
hope that this most important result will be advanced! But, 
after all, it is only to the repeal of the Union that we can look 
with certainty for the total abolition of tythes. 

This is one of the great reasons why I insist upon that re- 
peal. Indeed, the repeal of the Union is the great and really 
healing measure which alone is calculated to form the basis, and 
raise the superstrueture of prosperity in Ireland. Without it 
distress must accumulate; poverty must jucrease; famine and 
pestilence, which are yearly taking a wider range, must become 
almost universal; and Ireland must become a solitude or a 
slaughter-house. I say this advisedly. 

But the repeal of tiie Union terrifies the sordid aristocratic 
absentees, and especially the bloated pluralists of the established 
church, who shudder lest we radical reformers and anti-Union- 
ists should realise our plan of the payment, by the state, of alj 
such of the Protestant clergy as really perform spiritual fune- 
tions, in an ample proportion to their real labours, and not p: ty- 
ing at all those who do not work. 

It is, however, thought wise and prudent to keep me out of 
the House of Commons this session; and, accordingly, this 
strange prosecution has been got up againsi me. 

I feel it my duty to give you this outline of the motives that 
have, I am convinced, instigated the advisers of this prosecu- 
tion. Let me remind you, that it requires not only a reformer, 
but a lawyer, to speak to the house with effect on the subject 
of the late proclaiations, and, in particular, to expose the illegal 
and mischievous tendency of the famous Stanley cireular. It 
would not be disagreeable to that young gentleman, not to have 
to encounter me ona subject so vitally important to the first 
principles of constitutional liberty. 


to his Constituents. 


have the Whigs introduce some delusive measure—some nib- 
bling at the subletting act: it will, probably, be some aggrava- 
tion, to be styled an amendment. There will be an alteration 
in the vestry bill that, probably, will make it worse than it now 
is. There will be some little peddling about corporation mono- 
polies, and a grand inquiry, to last three years longer, into tolls 
and customs ; and these mighty boons will be consummated by 
some law creating a dictatorship, or something of that kind, in 
Ireland. Believe me, I shall prove a true prophet. 

Preserve this prophecy, and you will find that my words will 
prove true; or, if not quite accurate, it is only because I pro- 
bably underrate the baseness of some of the Whigs. 

If I am prevented from attending in my place in parliament, 
if the voice of almost universal Ireland be, in my person, sup- 
pressed, do not, indeed you cannot, blame me. 

But I should be to blame if I, in any wise, transgressed the 
law. I am a lawyer of great experience in the crimina; law 
and never was there a man more determined not to transgress 
that law than I was and am. My constant advice to the peopie, 
for the last twenty-five years, always was, as it still is, not to vio- 
late the law in any one particular. I should, therefore, be both 
absurd and criminal if I violated it myself. If I violated it un- 
intentionally, then, indeed, there is a demonstration of the enor- 
mous absurdity of our penal code ; of its unintelligibility or its 
capriciousness, when a lawyer of thirty years’ standing deter- 
mined not to v.olate the law, and, knowing every action to be 
watched, has yet, in presence of his enemies, put himself into 
their power. 

What a happy elucidation it would be of that which I have so 
often complained of and exposed, under the title given to it by 
the illustrious and immortal Bentham, of “ Judge-made law.” 
But, my friends, I can assure you, that without the. most vio- 
lent contortion of every thing that has hitherto been considered 
as fixed law, and stated to be such by the most venerable autho- 
rities amongst the English judges, it is utterly impossible to sus- 
tain this prosecution. 

There must be, I assure you, the most audacious perversion of 
fact, and still more flagrant violation of law; things, the happen- 
ing of which I certainly do not at all anticipate, if this prosecu- 
tion does not totally and ludicrously fail. I tell you, as a lawyer 
and as aman, that Iam entitled to an acquittal, even on the show- 
ing of my enemies themselves. ; 

I owe it to you, my constituents, ‘to show you that I have not, 
in any one respect, violated the law; nay, that, in fact, 1 em not 
even accused of any thing which can justly be called a viola- 
tion of the law. 

Tiie charge against me, in the silly warrant, is split into two 
parts. They are, as usual, absurd charges, contradictory of each 
other. The firsi is for disobeying the proclamations!!! There 
is acharge for you, on which to arrest the man who has the 
high honour of being the chosen representative of your county. 
The seeond is for having evaded same proclamation. Now, if I 
disobeyed the proclamations, it is clear that I did not evade them ; 
and if I only evaded the proclamations, it is equally clear that I 
did not disobey them. 

This contradiction js, to be sure, rather a glaring one; but no 
matter. ‘The entire may serve the purpose of keeping me from 
exposing, in my place in parliament, the fatal and foolish pro- 





The late administration deciared, that they would not intro- 
duce any coercive measures during the-session. When the to- 
ries made thus a solemn declaration, they were entitled to be 
believed. It would be impossible to give the same credit to the 
Whigs, Accordingly, I do anticipate that, inmy absence from 
the louse, there will be some new, and, probably, some more 
severe, Algerine acts, as they have been called, introduced by 


ceedings of some of our rulers, 
But I proceed to show you the futility of those charges. 
he first is, that I disobeyed the proclamation. I have two 
answers to this charge. 
The first is, that it is quite untrue. It is quite false that I dis- 
obeyed all or any of them. There is not the least foundation 
of fact in this charge. 





jhe Whigs. Mark me well: recollect my prophecy: you will 


The second answer is, that even if I had disobeyed any or all 
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of the proclamations, I should not*have been guilty of any of 
fence, unless I came within the terms of the act called the Alge- 
rine act, which, observe, it is not pretended or alledged that I 
have done. 

Thus, my friends, I tell you that this prosecution is unfounded 
in two respects: first, in point of fact; and, secondly, in point 
of law. 

The fact is forajury. All 1 could desire, if it were to go to 
a jury, would be a fair and impartial jury; that is, I should de- 
sire and with such a jury 

The law, however, is so plainly with me, that it will be in- 
telligible to every body. 

I utterly deny that it is any crime or offence to oppose or dis- 
obey even a lawful proclamation. 

I know that the reverse was once decided ; but it was decided, 
where, think yout In THe Star Cuamper. 

‘That decision has, until a very modern time, and, indeed, with 
the single exception of one briefless English barrister, been held 
in utter contempt. I would wager any man a thousand pounds 
to a shilling, that one of the legal advisers of the crown fer- 
reted out a passage in the work of a modern barrister, and, 
without examining its slender foundation, no the palpable man- 
ner in which this barrister contradicts himself, they have insti- 
tuted the present prosecution, upon no better authority, with 
the hope of reviving nothing less than the Star Chamber law. 

I think I know the calibre of some that have, underhand, ad- 
vised this proceeding ; and I cannot conceive any thing more 
likely to fascinate such persons, than even a chance of reviving 
an obsolete despotism. 

It is, .ndeed, part of history, and a remarkable fact, that Lord 
Coke, when Chief Justice, was earnestly urged, by the Crown, 
to give an opinion in favour of the Validity of proclamations. 
The conduct, on that occasion, of the then solicitor-general, the 
too celebrated Lord Bacon, 








** who shined 
The wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind,” 


is well known for his servility and audacity. He endeavoured 
to cajole, bribe, or terrify Lord Coke into a declaration that the 
law justified the infliction of punishment for violating a procla- 
mation; but, although the judges were then removable at plea- 
sure, Lord Coke, to his eternal honour, resisted. 

This is not the place to quote passages of law ; but I cannot 
resist quoting, here, the abstract of Lord Coke’s opinion, as 
given in a work of the highest authority, called Comyn's Di- 
gest. Here is the passage: 

“The King cannot create an orrence by proclamation ; and, 
therefore, nothing will be punishable after a proclamation, which 
was not before.” 

I need not say any more, to show that it cannot be punish- 
able, as an offence, to disobey a proclamation. I, therefore, 
laugh to scorn the charge against me of “disobeying a procla- 
mation,” and I could defy the powers of human ingenuity to 
create a scrap of “ Jupce-maDE Law” to suit this occasion. 

But, really, this is not all. The act which enables a Lord 
Lieutenant to use arbitrary, and, indeed, despotic power, over 
all meetings, is, in its nature, sufficiently severe and sufficiently 
unconstitutional, not to have it extended one iota by construc- 
tion. It is really most monstrous to talk of extending its ef- 
fects by any construction, and I trust that the day will shortly 
arrive, when the real advisers of this prosecution, and of the 
proclamations, will meet the punishment they so justly merit. 

In the quaint language and latinity of Lord Coke, it is said, 
that “all indictments concluded ‘contra legem et consuetudi- 
nem, or contra leges et statuta,’ But never was seen any in- 
dictment. to conclude ‘ contra regiam proclamationem.’” 

We are, I suppose, soon to see such an indictment: another 
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bad precedent to be added to those already furnished ae the 
Whigs when in office. 

Leaving this first charge to shift for itself; admit os mon- 
strous novelties of Whig liberalit y—a liberal, wide, and univer- 
sal extension of a most penal and restrictive statute—a species 
of Whig anomaly in our law; leaving it to shift for itself, I 
come to the second charge. 

It is no less than this, “ @f a conspiracy to evade the procla- 
mation!!!” There is a criminal charge in a country calling itself 
free! Evading a proclamation !!! 

I did think badly of the Whigs ; but, really, this exceeds all 
their former outdoings. Conspiracy to evade a proclamation ! 
Why, if I disobeyed it, surely I did not evade it; and then 
comes this admirable legal dilemma, “ argumentum crucis” is 
nothing to it. It is this: 

A proclamation issues; I disobey it; punishment for that. 
Well, I do not disobey it. Why then, I evade it; punishment 
for that again. Thus, whether it be disobeyed or not, the only 
thing certain is the punishment. 

For committing what is called a crime, punishment. 
committing that crime, punishment again, 
is a little too bad! 

I will put this matter, for one moment, in another point of 
view. To evade a proclamation is te avoid disobeying it; but, for 
avoiding to disobey it there is to be an indictment; that is, for 
not perpetrating what is called a crime. Who ever yet heard of 
an indictment for evading to steal a horse! But this is a ludi- 
crous mockery. 

There is, however, one curious coincidence between this 
charge of a conspiracy to evade the proclamation and the accu- 
sation brought in Belgium against the celebrated De Potter. 

De Potter is well knewn to have been an ardent enemy to the 
oppressions which his country suffered from the nefarious union 
with Holland, and from the grinding and insulting nature of the 
Dutch superiority. He struggled strongly and perseveringly 
against the grievances which his native country sustained from 
the insolent domination of strangers. He was closely watched. 
The law of libel, the sedition law, were both excessively severe, 
as severe as with us; but De Potter, who sought ameliorations 
only by peaceable means, took care not to violate the law. Yet 
it was determined to annihilate him by one way or the other. 

Whenever power is determined to crush a man “at all ha- 
zards, it never wants a pretext. They could not, it is true, in- 
dict De Potter upon any known law. What did the lawyerlings 
of the Dutch king do? Wil! you believe it, reader? They ac- 
tually indicted him for a conspiracy to evade the laws of libel and 
sedition, or to that effect. ‘The bench was packed. He was 
tried and sentenced to banishment. 

The coincidence is only in the charge. I have not the talents 
nor the useful patriotism of De Potter; but I rival him in three 
things. First, in the enthusiastic love I bear to my unhappy na- 
tive land; secondly, inthe ever-living detestation [ bear to the 
oppressions and grievances under which she labours; and, 
thirdly, in the rancourous and malignant hatred borne towards 
me by the enemies of my native country. 

There the comparison ends. De Potter was not Jong in ba- 
nishment. The men who afflicted his country became too out- 
rageously tyrannical, and were expelled. He returned; but, to 
his immortal honour be it spoken, he forgot the injury done him, 
and forgave all his enemies, 

This trumping up of a ridiculous charge of conspiracy is, 
therefore, not new. The case of De Potter is, as we lawyers 
say, quite in point; but its results are widely different. 

I cannot, my friends, conjecture why this De Potter charge 
should be brought against me. I will not do the legal advisers 
of Lord Anglesey the gross injustice to suppose, that they spe. 


For not 
Really, really, this 
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culated either on the court or the jury. That would be anin |The address delivered by the president, Mr. Joun M’Guican, was 


justice of which I would not, directly or indirectly, accuse them ; 
but, if they had so speculated, they would speculate badly. 

It is quite true, that a former Court of King’s Bench decided, 
that the word “ pretence,” in a criminal statute, Was quite sy- 
nonymous with “ purpose.” ‘That certainly was a strong mea- 
sure, but one which took place in angry times, and will never 
be quoted as a precedent for imitation. 

I have now, my friends, exposed to you the nature of the char- 
ges against me; their contradiction, and their total absurdit y. 

I am not accused of any immoral offence, of any seditious 
speech or libellous language ; still less am I accused of provoking 
to outrage or breach of the peace. The fact simply is, that Lord 
Anglesey does not like discussion, and having made up his mind 
that there shall not be any, in any shape, that he dislikes ; on he 
goes, that is all. 

But this would be cruel, if it were not laughable. 
striving for three things. 

First—To abolish tithes. 

Second—T'o destroy corporate monopolies. 

Third—To repeal the Union. 

And endeavouring to do these things by peaceable, legal, and 
constitutional means, and none other, I am set on and assailed as 
if it were a crime to love one’s country, and to strnggle honestly, 
faithfully, and disinterestedly to serve her, and to seek peace, 
comfort, prosperity, and liberty for her inhabitants. 

My constituents, my friends, be not discouraged. Patience, 
obedience to the law, no illegal oaths, no secret societies, no tur- 
bulence, no violence, but all at the same time peaceable, legal, 
and constitutional agitation. Let every parish, nay, let every vil- 
lage, meet. Let there be a petition from every village, parish, 
town, and district. Let those petitions firmly, boldly, but re- 
spectfully demand the total abolition of tithes and vestry cesses. 
Let them state that Ireland is an agricultural country, in a most 
distressed state, and, therefore, requires that the agricultural pro- 
duce should be relieved from all ecclesiastical burdens. 

Let your petitions state these three facts— 

First—That Ireland is the most fertile country in the worid, 
the most productive for her extent, the best situated for industry 
and commerce, and yet that she is the only country in the world 
deriving the least benefit from these advantages. 

- Secondly—That Ireland produces more of all the prime neces- 
saries of life than any other country under the sun, and that there 
is no other country in which the people receive so little of the 
necessaries of life for their use as Ireland. 

Thirdly—That Ireland has, at one andthe same time, the rich- 
ést established church in the world, and the poorest population, 
with the smallest number of votaries of tlie religion of the state, 

Do not ask why all this is so. We do not govern ourselves. 
We are governed and managed by others. 
when we onghit to be a nation. 

Do not, therefore, ask why there is so much misery and woe 
in Ireland, but seek for amelioration through the only channel 
by which it can be obtained, that of the law and constitution; and 
if I have any influence with you, now, at my instance, and for 
my sake, redouble your exertions, multiply your petitions, and 
determine never to relax until Ireland regains her legislative in- 
dependence. I am, my friends, your devoted and most faithful 
servant, DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


Here I am 


We are a province, 
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We regret that we can only afford to give a brief sketch of the 
proceedings of this friendly society, constituted principally of our 


apposite and intelligent; so that we give it almost entire, with a 
few of the volunteer toasts. 

The dinner, prepared for the occasion by Mr. Radford, the 
liberal proprietor of the Bank Coffee House, consisted of every 
luxury anddelicacy of the season. 

National airs and some of Moore’s soul-thrilling melodies con- 
tributed vivacious spirit and social harmony to the festivities of 
the evening. 

When the president gave the leading volunteer toast (which 
was—The universal dissemination of the pure, and divine, and 
patriotic precepts, the propagation and triumph of which, we 
this day celebrate,) he arose and addressed the company as 
follows: 

Gentlemen,—The return of this day is well adapted to excite 
a variety of emotions in an Irishman’s breast, bringing with it 
as it undoubtedly does, recollections both painful and pleasing’ 
that I do hope I may be indulged for a few moments, in giving 
expression to the feelings which it calls forth in mine, on the 
present occasion ; and in assigning a reason why, as Irishmen, 
we hail the return, and celebrate with joy this glorious anniver- 
sary. 

The setting apart of certain days to celebrate the memory of 
great men, who may have conferred signal favours on their 
countries, or to commemorate any great events in their annals by 
which they were benefited, isa practice sanctioned by the usage 
of all nations, in all ages, whether Pagan, Jew, or Christian. 
There is a holy wisdom in this practice, which must appear obvie 
ous to the most superficial observer; for while it attords us an 
opportunity of expressing our unfeigned gratitude to the Divine 
Disposer of all human events, it excites our emulation, by hold- 
ing forth to our view the noble and generous conduct of those 
whose glory we commemorate, and to whose fame it leads us to 
aspire, by imitating their lives and by practicing the virtues by 
which they were adorned. 

I shall not intrude ou your time by enumereting the many in- 
stances recorded in Holy writ, when it pleased the Almighty God 
to command his chosen people to set apart certain days to com- 
memorate the favours which, on sundry occasions, he was pleased 
to bestow on them. Nor shall I mention those recorded in the 
histories of Greece and Rome, nor of those whom they were 
pleased to call barbarians, where frequently their misguided 
gratitude led them to confer divine honours on their benefactors. 
But I shall confine myself to a few, which, as they more immedi- 
ately concern ourselves, coming down as they do to our own 
times, we may dwell on them with more pride and pleasure 
The first which I shall refer to is that of the anniversary of the 
day on which the sages of the revolution, committing themselves 
and their cause, and whatever else were dear to them, tothe care 
of the Almighty God, declared these states free and independ- 
ent. I shall next refer to the testimonials of sheer gratitude to 
some of those great and good men by whom, next to God, this 
great and glorious work was accomplished. 

It is unnecessary to recall to your minds the feelings of joy 
and exultation with which the 4th of July is ushered in. Each 
of you have witnessed the effect produced on all by its annual 
return, from the child, on whom the light of reason is beginning 
to dawn, to the venerable sage, closely verging on the brink of 
the grave; each one, according to his capacity and state of life, 
giving testimony of the joy with which his soul is filled, on the 
arrival of the day on which were secured to them the greatest 
temporal bleesing which a people can possess. And who, I will 
ask, can hear the name of Washington pronounced without feel- 
ing his heart glow with reverence and respect?) Who can leok 
on the venerable picture of that great and good man, without 
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red on this happy country, and without feeling a desire to imitate- 
liimn, and to practice the manly virtues by which he was adorned. 

But a few years since, we witnessed the national triumph, if I 
may So express myself, in reference to the manner in which our 
citizens received him whom they were pleased to call the Nation’s 
(iuest. And never, perhaps, has history presented to us a guest 
more deserving of honour; and never, I am certain, (so far as 
my reading affords me an opportunity of knowing,) has history 
recorded an instance where a people have done so much to re- 
fleet honour on themselves as ours have done on that occasion. 
I «lo not refer to what they liave so nobly done for him; but I al- 
lude particularly to that generous and affectionate feeling of 
soul which cannot be described, but which shews itself so sen- 
sibly in our actions, and in the sparkling expressions of tender- 
nes and joy, beaming from eyes suffused with tears, and with 
which he was received from one extremity of this country to the 
other. Ihave no hesitancy in saying, that the record of their 
conduct on that occasion will form the brightest page in their 
history, and will be that on which their future annalist will 
«twell with most pride and pleasure. 

If, then, men are so justly sensible of the obligations which 
they owe to those from whom they have received some tempo- 
ral advantage, what should be our feelings on the present occa- 
sion? If, as citizens of this happy republic, we hail the approach, 
und celebrate with gratitude and delight, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, with what feelings of reverence 
and heart-felt joy, should we, as [rishmen and as Christians, hail 
this day of spiritual gladness, so dear to our native country ! and 
with what reverence and gratitude should we celebrate the me- 
mory of him to whom, next to Almighty God, we owe every 
thing that can render us truly happy here, and that gives us 
hopes of a blissful eternity hereafter! We do not meet to cele- 
brate the deliverenee of a nation merely from a thraldom which 
could only last during the short and fleeting period of mortal ex- 
istence; no, we meet to celebrate the Birth Day of a people to 
that freedom and glorious state of being for which man was 
originally formed. We do not meet to celebrate the exaltation of 
our species merely to the rank of citizens of some great and 
glorious republic, where still they would be necessarily exposed 
to all the evils and vicissitudes attending this life, and, which at 
best, could last but a short time; but we meet to celebrate an 
event which qualifies us for the citizenship of Heaven, for the 
society of saints and angels, for the possession and enjoyment of 
our adorable Creator, and that for all eternity. * 

Ours is not the celebration of those fatal days to Ireland, when 
she was basely betrayed by the pusillanimity of one tyrant at the 
Boyne, and perfidiously deceived by another at Limerick! No, 
we leave that to beings whom I cannot bring myself to name cn 
this hallowed occasion; for the wretch who had witnessed the 
baneful effect of such policy in Ireland, and who would attempt 
to establish such diabolical principles in this soil, consecrated as 
it is to freedom and religious liberty by the blood of so many of 
martyrs, must be unworthy the notice of any rational being. 
No, thank God! ours is the celebration of the triumph of that 
doctrine which proclaims, Glory to God—to God in the highest ; 
and on earth, peace to men of good-will, which points out God 
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By Mr. Michael Roche. Irish Bulls—may they ever have 
horns long enough to repel the aggressions of the British 
Lyon. 

By Mr. P. C. Donnelly. The Irish, Belgians, and Poles-— 
May the Lord fight their battles, and redeem them from the 
bondage of oppression. 

By Mr. Thos. Maguire. The memory 
Washington—May it never die in ours. 
By Mr. Patrick Carroll. May integrity, valour, and hospi- 
tality ever constitute the paramount characteristic of the sons 
of Erin. 

By Mr, Patrick Maguire. May the renovating spirit of 
freedom and philantrophy, so happily abroad in the world, 
prevail against all those who would attempt to impede its 
progress. 

By William O’Morrin. ‘The memory of Patrick Sarsfield,* 
the chivalrous Lord Lucan, whose valour at Aughrim and 
Limerick, in defence of his country, can never be forgotten 
in the annals of Ireland, nor effaced from the pillars of immor- 
tal fame. 


of Gen. George 





“THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDLY SONS OF 
ST, PATRICK” IN NEW YORK. 

A body of men, illegitimately assuming this appellation, 
amongst whom there were, no doubt, some half dozen of pa- 
triotic, liberal, and enlightened personages, in the heat of 
their bachanalian revels, on St. Patrick’s Day,at Niblo’s tavern, 
in New York, ignobly sullied the portrait, and tore down the 
name of Danie, O’ConneELt! 

Good God | was there no honest heart to kindle into fiery 
indignation—no brave arm to fell the nurFIAN Irish renegade, 
who dared such monstrous impiety as to insult the image of 
the incorruptible and successful patriot who is the darling of 
his country, and.the admiration of the worldt The sbominable 
deed, which will ring the death-knell of the nick-named 
society, the spurious and unfilial offspring of Erin, was perpe - 
trated, probably, by some base underling, some hungry 
place-hunter, who bears up the train, and servilely stoops at 
the foot-stool of the British consul, in the hope that the worthy 
Eleve of the late Lord Castlereagh, of execrable memory, may 
“quarter him,”’ as Cobbett would say, “on the taxes of Eng- 
land.” 

Mr. Putrip Hone, too, whom some travelling English book 
maker, desirous of cracking a Cockney joke on the foolish aris- 
tocratic affectation of the ex-Mayor of N.Y., designated “ The 
Yankee Sir William Curtis,” is a romantic admirer of 
English fashions,—a servile imitator of English follies, and 
frivolities—a miserable pretender to taste and elegant etiquette, 
charged his popgun with one of Webster’s solecisms,and aimed 
its wooden muzzle at the illustrious Irish patriot. This man, who 
is eternally quoting Chesterfield, in company, is as far disiant 
from the polished manners of a European gentleman as the gri- 
maces of an ape are from the dimpled smiles of beauty ; so 
that, like his prototype, Sir William Curtis, he is vulgar when 
he imagines he is displaying courtly politeness, and mardering 
the king’s English, in the true Malaprop style, while he con- 
ceits that his colloquial powers are as fine- and felicitous as 
those of a Dr. Johnson. 


* Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, was the grand-son of Sir Patrick Sarsfiehl, who 





as our common Father, and all mankind, of whatever country, 
creed, or colour they may be, as his children, stamped with his 
sacred image, and redeemed by the blood of his son, and conse- 
quently endeared to us by all those sacred ties as brothers. 

By Mr. Eugene Cummisky, Vice-President. ‘The Uuion 
between Great-Britain and Ireland—May it be repealed by 
the union and united efforts of all Irishmen. 

By Mr. Edward Leavy. Mrs. O’Conne.u’s tear—May it 


shine as the brightest gem on the diadem of her country’s 
freedom. 


was Lord Mayor of Dublin, in the reign of James I. The brave and magnanimous 
Lord Lucan was born in Dublin in 1659. After finishing bis education in the univer- 
| sity of Paris, he returned to his native country. Betraying a strong desire of shining 
| iu amilitary character, his father, a very wealthy gentleman, to enable him to pur- 


} sue the path of his martial ambition, purchased for him a commission jn the army of 
the Duke of Ormond, where, aficr a service of three years, he rose to the rank of Colo- 
nel. In 1635, on the accession of James I[, he wag appomted lieutenant general of 

| the Irish army, At the sicge of Derry, he was second in command, and displayed 

such bravery that King James ereated him Earl of Luean, As we intend to write a 

comprehensive biography of him, we wi!l not in this note dilate on his heroic exploits 

at the Boyne, Aughrim, Limerick, and Galway. After the surrender of Limevick, he 
| exiled himself and his immortal /rish Brigade to France, and fell a Lieutenant Gene- 

ral in the French army, at the battle of Blenhe im, A. D. 1704, covered with glory, in 
the forty-fifth i ar of his age. 

We thank Mr. 0’ Merrin for honouring with the homage of a toast, the memory of 
as heroic an Irishman as ever signalized his courage and genius in the field of battle, 
Had he lived in the days of Napoleon, he would have been a of France, and 
a Prince of the Empire.— Ed. 
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Such is the vain and visionary gentleman, who, indispite of 
the spirit and independence that ought to have actuated him as 
an American citizen, has prostrated himself at the pedestal of 
English prejudice, and levelled his impotent shaft, reeking, 
indeed, only with the barley water of Webster, at the charac- 
ter of a patriot who, as a statesman, an orator, and lawyer, 
shall be classed by posterity among the first and foremost 
master-spirits of the nineteenth century. But O’Connell is 
too elevated to be assailed by the resentment of apostate 
Irishmen, or by the bad English of their American parasite. 

Mr, Joun Cuamners, a virtous patriot, who has so much 
reason to detest and execrate the memory of the sanguinary 
self-destroyer, Robert Stewart, is, we believe, well acquaint- 
ed with the honourable relations that subsisted between the 
secretary of the ruthless Lord Camden, and the present British 
consul of New York. Why, then did he not raise his voice 
in reprobation of the vandal outrage committed on the por- 
trait which is engraved on seven millions of Irish hearts? As 
to ** Wee James,” as the people in Bailie borough (his na- 
tive village,in the county of Cavan) used to call him, his want 
of education is an apology for his ignorance of the state of 
Ireland, and for the darkness of his intellect. Butthe infamous 
sacrilege on the effigy of the liberator, who is Ireland per- 
sonified, did not pass without an elegant, but caustic reproof. 

The following observations made on the occasion, by the 
Rev. Dr. Levins, of New York, breathe a strain of patriotic 
eloquence that is replete with the true fervourand feeling of a 
pure and devoted Irish heart. 

The President having called on the Rev. 'T’. Levins for his 
toast, the Rev. gentleman spoke as follows : 


I would not, Mr. President and gentleinen, consentingly be 
entangled in the meshes of any compliment bestowed on my 
heart at the expense of my head ; no, though fashioned in the 
courteous and polished phrases of the distinguished President 
of the German Society. Nor would I, on the other hand, if 
I could, be distinguished for a characteristic as falsely attach- 
ed to Irishmen as to any other people ; confusion in the import 
of my terms. I would escape.the one, and, if possible, avoid 
the other. 

Though often the children of fantasy in our seasons of best 
judgment—though often dreamers in broad daylight, there is, 
in the thought and allusions expressed by my friend, the 
Consul of his Britannic Majesty, a something not imaginary 
or visionary. 

There is that around this festive board which reminds me 
of the usages of an ancient people, whose name is now found 
only in the records of time, On theiranniversary days of joy 
it was customary to attach legends, inscriptions, and devices 
to the walls of their festive halls— their import was the incul- 
cation of some moral lesson. I am, perhaps, indulging in too 
fanciful an analogy, and spinning a thread too feeble to unite 
the extremities ot three or four thousand years. Be this as it 
may, there are devices and forms around us, which recall the 
memory of olden days, and teach lessons fitting for the 
mind’s thoughts. Though not the handicraft of the artist, who 
can make the canvass breathe, and cheat the touch to seek for 
a life-pulse, still, the object in view is sufficiently fulfill- 
ed. The moral lesson is inculcated, the patrioiic glow inspired, 
the salutary reflection enforced: the meaning is understood, 
and we need not the interposition of an unearthly monitor to 
tell us, not even Shakspeare’s ghost, that arose with any 
other name would smell as sweet. 

First among the names of the illustrious living, who would 
pass by, who would not select Erin’s patriot bard —Moore ; he 
who has sung of his country whattime has already pronounced 
imperishable. His isthe true poet’s soul; strike it and it yields 
music. Yes, and that music will come like an anthem from on 
high, whether sought in the storm-cloud or in the sun shower, 
the snow drift or zephyr, (freedom’s trumpet-blast, or free- 
dom’s knell. ( Cheers.) 

O’Connell! Should I pass by his name? No. I stand un- 
der the rallying ery of my country,—it is inscribed over the 
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figure of our national apostle, Erin go Bragh. There is a 
spell in the name of O’Connell which hatred cannot dissolve, 
If, in some breasts it produce the acid fermentation of dislike, 
malignity and enmity, there is an umpire—time, which will 
record its purity aud enshrine its fame. Like to his, there are 
names now bright in the annals of American freedom, that were 
persecuted and hunted down,—yes, even in British story. 
He has done much: he will do more. Propositi tenax,— 
firm to his purpose—constitutionally firm. (Hear, hear!) I 
speak of him as I think, and I am sure, while there is a sky 
above him, or a world around him, he will be a patriot,—a vir- 
tuous and fearless senator. His country has not yet done with 
him; and, in the words of the immortal Grattan, referring to 
himself at a memorable period, 26th of May, 1800, * this 
country he will not give up. While a plank of the vessel 
sticks together he will not leave her. Let the courtier present 
his flimsy sail, and carry the light bark of his faith with every 
new breath of wind, he will remain anchored there, with fideli- 
ty to the fortunes of his country, faithful to her freedom, faith- 
ful to her fall.”’  ( Cheers.) 

From the living, I turn to the mighty dead. Curran—a pa- 
triot name ! He, too, was faithfnl to his moorings,—he never 
dragged from his anchorage in the stormy days of his coun- 
try. He wasthe iron mantioo! of soul in the days of misrule, 
days of desolation, days of torture, days of carnage! Curran! 
Who, like him, had words of every mood of the heart, and 
who, like him, chained every mood to his own triumphal car? 
Where, like his, was the breast which had a resonance for 
every note of human feeling; the ludicrous and the joyful, the 
high and the low, the serious and the gay, the stern and the 
sad? (Cheers.) 

There is, Mr. President, at the farther extremity of our fes- 
tive hall, a name; it points as an index to a moral lesson; it il- 
lustrates a serinture truth—*‘put not thy trust in princes !”’ 
Alas for poor Sheridan! He had palmy days, but they ended 
in the stormfulagonies of penury and neglect. (Hear!) 

Another, yet, though T detain you, Mr. President, ‘There is 
another yet; a name which casts a wizard spell over every 
Irishman’s soul:—Freedom’s beacon-light in the darksome 
days of his country—Henry Grattan. Whatare the reminis- 
cences gathering around your souls at the sound of this hal- 
lowed name ? A people raised from the lowest degradation of 
servitude to the erect bearing and dignity of independence ;— 
eloquence that soothed the soul or forced into action its sublim- 
est energies; eloquence that grappled with misrule, bound it 
in chains, and then flung it in words of fire in the teeth of 
Britain’s minister; eloquence that instructed youth, directed 
the old, delighted all ; eloquence rich by nature, richer by in- 
dustry, rich in’ energy, precision, and originality of expres- 
sion; eloquence that rocked the cradle of his country and 
mourned over her hearse. (Cheers. ) 

How did Grattan die? As he lived. A Spartan to the last ; 
a patriotever. His ruling passion was love of country-—the 
freedom of Ireland; it was strong in death. 

To the memory of Henry Grattan who can object? There 
cannot be in the Irish heart a tone of dissonance at the men- 
tion of his name. (Cheers.) 

“ Oh no—not a heart that e’er knew him but mourns 
Deep, deep o’er the grave where such glory is shrined— 
O’er a monument fame will preserve ’mong the urns 

Of the wisest, the bravest and best, of mankind!” 

I give you then,Mr. President and gentlemen, the memory of 
Henry Grattan, and Ireland’s year of Independence—1782. 





DR. SUANNON’S ADDRESS. 


In the following address, delivered by Dr. Peter SHannon 
of New York, at the festive board of the Hibernian Benevolent 
iety, are some brilliant gleams of Irish elogence that are 
very creditable to the patriotism and talent of that gentleman 
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There is not so philanthropic an association in New York as 
the ‘* Hibernian Benevolent Society.” ‘There is no gor- 
cian knot on their purse, nor no chilling ice of selfishness on 
the flowing stream of their benevolence. ‘Ihe orphan’s tear 
is: wiped away by their charity, and the thorns of indulgence 
aré‘plucked from the pillow of the sick by their solicitude 
and relief. It is not in these works of mercy they have alone 
distinguished themselves, for they have immortalized their 
patriotism by contributing, about two years ago, a large sum 
of money to the Catholic Rent. 

Dr. Shannon being called upon, rose, and spoke as follows: 

Mr. President—lI rise in compliance with the call which 
has been made, not with a view to do justice to the high 
honour conferred on me by your patriotic and praiseworthy 
society, nor with a view of stimulating you to pursue with 
further energy the noble and benevolent objects for which you 
are associated; for so long as you are guided by the spirit of 
charity and benevolence, you defy the feeble and pusillani- 
mous pass of the brickle and rusty spear of calumny. Is your 
heraldry to be found inthe archieves of the heroes and mighty 
conquerors, or with the brilliant orators who have passed 
away, or those who now glitter in the sunshine of eloquence, 
or have your deeds been emblazoned forth with the flowery 
melting sweetness of the poet’s music? No, Sir. The si- 
lence of the sepulchre is broken in praise of your charitable 
institution—the widow’s woes are assuaged—the orphans are 
fed, clothed, and religiously educated—the temples of the 
Most High bespeak your devotion; philanthropy your pass- 
word—freedom your countersign—your banner equality, you 
pass unmolested and uncontaminated through the numerous 
(but not formidable host) of the slaves of the slave-holding 
despots to a pinnacle of greatest known, and only known, to 
the free and free-born man. 

There is an hour for sadness 
And a balm for every woe. . 

(The company here rose and loudly cheered the Doctor 

for several minutes. | 


Well might the noble and illustrious Byron apply those 
happy and appropriate expressions to those who apply their 
means to such god-like purposes. Yes, sir, the hour of sad- 
ness has been cheered by the timely application of your 
funds—freedom’s call has been auswered only by physi- 
cal power, but by more, the sinews of war (cash.) Ireland has 
you credited for a patented penacea; as a medical man I call 
it & composita patriotica (money and sympathy.) Go on, 
sir, and sheer the society over which you have the high hon- 
our to preside—relax not, but advance in the laudable career 
of charity and benevolence. (Enthusiastic cheering.) ‘The 
Rev. Preacher (Mr. Schneller) has elucidated, in the most 
glowing manner, the picty and accumulated virtues of your 

atron Saint; the religion of the land of your nativity preserv- 
ing the pristine majesty of its lustre amidst the vicissitudes 
of corruption, slavery, and degradation. ‘Then, sir, letus here, 
in the free land of our free adoption.maintain inviolable,as did 
our ancestors amidst the fiery ordeal of emoniacal despotism, 
the incorruptible religion of St. Patrick. (Immense cheering.) 
The mathinery of despotism is deranged; freedom’s key has 
unlocked the barriers of tyranny; liberty is wafied to every 
clime by every breeze, and every sail is unfurled, and swells 
aloft with the inspiring sound. ‘The dungeon’s gloom, the 
fettered slave, cries out with the American Newton, the i!lus- 
trious Franklin, “‘where liberty dwells there is my country.” 


The christian slave of Mahomedan tyranny bursts his chains | 


and stands erect. Yes, sir, Greece, regenerated Greece, is 


now free; that hallowed land of literature and science; the sa- | 


cred birth-place of the poet’s muse, the statesman’s rostrum, 
the patriot and the hero’s grave—Greece has struck, and “ty- 
rants fell in every blow.’’. Piratical Algiers is delivered of his 
emg of murder and piracy on the high seas—the Dey 


as leisure now to count the number of his turbans instead of 
christians’ heads, to view the inmates of his seraglio, and com- 


pare them with the maternal affections of a wife or mother. 
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France—yes, sir, the three days of French valour overcame 
ages of arbitrary power, put the tyrant Charles to flight with 
an X at his heels, sent Polignac with his colleagues into.a dun- 
geon, and lit a torch which burned a whisker off the King of 
the Netherlands, illuminated the Belgians on the road to free 
dom, led them to the goal of emancipation, where they ex- 
claimed they only wondered why they were kept so long in 
thraldom. The land of Kosciusko felt the glowing flame— 
from old age to infancy, male and female, were under the in- 
fluence of the epidemic which raged whilst a spot of the sa- 
cred soil of patriotism was polluted by the foul foot-steps of 
the wretched autocrat’s slaves. But, sir, it was not the bril- 
liant meteor of freedom which shone so conspicuous on the 
dark, foul, and cloudy atmosphere of England. No, but the 
midnight despoiler and assassin, guided by the torch of de- 
struction, which neither the gloomy cells of her dismal dun- 
geons, transportation to the savage shores of Van Dieman’s 
land, nay, sir, nor the gibbet itself can allay. Discontent and 
oppression, like the Upas tree, spreads its influence, the at- 
mosphere is contaminated by its baleful effects, and so long as 
a root of the desolating plant remains, so long will the con- 
comitant evils of monarchy prevail 

Ireland, chained down by centuries of bondage, is on theeve 
of an immortal resurrection. Liberty,that vital and inextinguish- 
able spark which has been hitherto covered with the mud of 
aristocracy, now bursts forth with imperishable glory, and il- 
luminates from the summit of Erin’s mountains to the most 
obscure and secluded valley—every stream and every breeze, 
hue and colour, and even the orange is tinged by the magic of 
liberty’s spell. O’Connell steers the bark, the surges of ty- 
ranny may swell and rage, oppression raise its hideous head, 
intollerance grasp at power, and the corrupt satellites of the 
established church look for monoply—all is lost in the whirl- 
pool of public opinion, and [reland’s faithful navigator—O’- 
Connell—steers his course to the shore of liberty, where the 
patriotic crew sing the hallelujah of Ireland— 


“Great glorious and free, 





First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea.” 


THE REVIVAL OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
FRIENDS OF IRELAND IN THIS CITY. 





Notwitfstanding the inclemency of the weather on Tuesda 
evening last, the session room in the District Court was crowd- 
ed at the hour appointed, in the requisition of the president (Ma- 
thew Cary, Esq.) by a highly respectable assemblage of the 
friends of Ireland. Assoon as the resolution declaratory of the 





reorganization of the society was read by the secretary, the inti- 
mation was received with loud acclamations. The spirit of sympa- 
thy which the recent aggressions of English despotism,on the con- 
stitutional liberties of Ireland, animated, kindled, like an electric 
spark, and touched and inspired every bosom. Several gentlemen 
addressed the chair in impassioned strains of eloquence, in which 
they lauded the liberator to the highest acme of encomium,and re- 
probated the arbitrary minions of power who acted in the ludies 
reus farceofhisarrest. Every person present seemed convinced, 
that there never was a time in the sad annals of Erin’s woes and 
wrougs, so pregnant with danger, menacing her rights, prospe- 
rity, and independence, as the present. The arrest of Mr. O’Con- 
nell may be regarded as an index to the ponderous volume of ty- 
rannic statutes, which the British government intends to enact, 
in a foreign parliament against Ireland.Can the liberator contend 
| with such a formidable array as that which the ministry of Eng- 


| land have marshalled to enslave our country, without curring 
vastexpense? It is evident he cannot, 

Surely then, Irishmen in America, and the friends of freedom 
| of all climes and creeds, will not only extend their sympathy, but 
their pecuniary assistance to aid the great cause of freedom now 
| on its march in the land of chivalry, genius, and eloquente. 

The next meeting, on the ensuing Tuesday evening, bids fair 
to surpass in number and spirit ~~ former assemblage convened 
for a similar purpose, at any other period in this city. The 
whole proceedings, at full length, shall be given in the next InisH 
Suiexp. 


ee eg 
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At a meeting of the friends of Ireland, held in the District | 
Court Room, on the evening of the 29th instant, Matnew Ca- 
REY, Esq. presided, and Dantet J. Desmonp, acted as Secre- 
tary. The object of the meeting being stated to be, to take into 
consideration the propriety of an expression of the sense of 
Irishmen and the friends of Ireland, in this city, on the state 
of the affairs of that Island, and the effurts to restore its legis- 
lative independence. It was 

Resolved, That Maruew Carey, Esq. and Messrs, James 
Gowen, Daniel J. Desmond George Pepper, John Waters, 
John T’. Sullivan, Joseph M. Doran, be a committee to draft 
an address, expressive of the sympathy of Irishmen and the 
friends of Ireland in this city, for the people of Ireland, of 
their hopes that her legislative independence may be restored, 
and that the blessings of liberty may crown their noble and 
persevering efforts. 

Resolved, That the meeting do adjourn to meet on ‘Tues- 
day evening next, at half after seven o’clock, at the same | 
place. 

MATHEW CAREY, President. 
DANIEL J. DESMOND, Secretary. 





‘SECOND NOTICE OF MOORE'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 





The first paper from the Lonpon Atzas, accompanied by our 
own remarks, on Moore’s biography of the lamented Byron, 
which we gave to the readers of the Irish Shield, was very enter- 
taining. The second critical notice which we take from the same 





talented periodical, will, we think, be found equally interesting 


and amusing. ° 


The poetical extracts interspersed.in the critique, possess all 


Letter and Journals of Lord Byron. With Notices of his 
Life. By Thomas Moore. Vol. Il. London, 1830. 


The extracts we made from this volume last week do not 
appear to us sufficiently copious to enable such of our readers 
as nay not have perused the work itself, to form a just and 
complete estimate of his lordship’s character, as it is deve- 
loped in his familiar letters. On that account, and because we 
are anxious to enrich our columns with some of the poems 
which are now published for the first time, we recur to this 
most fascinating piece of mingled memoir and autobiography. 

Here isa characteristic epistle to Mr. Moore to begin with. 
It is dated from Venice, and, amongst other things, describes 
his lordship’s first amour in that city, 

Venice, November 17, 1816. 

I wrote to you from Verona the other day in my progress 
hither, which letter | hope you will receive. Some three 
years ago, or it may be more, I recollect you telling me that 
you had received a letter from your friend Sam, dated ** On 
board his gondola.” Mu gondola is, at this present, waiting 
for me on the canal; but fT prefer writing to you in the house, 
it being autumn, and rather an English autumn than other- 
wise. It is my intention to remeia at Venice during the win- 
ter, probably, as it has always been (next to the east) the 
greenest island of my imagination. It has not disappointed 
me ; though its evident decay would, perhaps, have that effect 
upon others. But I have been familiar with ruins too long 
to dislike desolation. Besides, I have fallen in love, which, 
next to falling into the canal, (which would be of no use, as I 
can swim,)is the best or the worst thing I could do. Ihave 
got some exiremely good apartments in the house of a ** Mer- 
chant of Venice,” who is a good deal oceupied with business, 
and has a wife in her twenty-second year. Marianna (that is 
her name) is in her appearatce altogether like an antelope. 


| She has the large, black, oriental eyes, with that peculiar ex- 


pression in them which is seen rarely among Europeans— 


that variety of sentiment, felicity of expression, and astonishing ,; even the. ltalians—and which many of the Turkish woman 


originality of conception that reflects such noon-tide radiance of 
genius on the poetry of the noble bard, and elevates it to a sum- 
mit of sublimity too lofty for any living rival to attain. 

It is pleasing to observe the enthusiasm with which Moore 

writes of the matchless genius of his departed friend, and the 
eandour and nobleness of mind evinced by the first of living po- 
ets, in acknowledging the superiorities of Byron. Although By- 
ron and Moore were two of the most brilliant stars in the firma- 
ment of modern poetry, they never camein collision; and though 
they rose to glory at the same period, they never moved in the 
same orb, nor met, nor jostled in the “ wide pathless way of pas- 
sion, fancy, and invention.” They shone as far distant in their 
respective horizons, as Saturn and Mercury. The productions of 
the great bards were equally read and admired, Moore was 
the Bard of love and patriotism; Byron the gloomy and sublime 
moralizer. The one is the light, elegant, and airy poet of fancy, 
the other the powerful poet of passion. Moore’s poetry may be 
compared to a beautiful landseape of Claude, smiling, blooming, 
and sunny; Byron’s, on the contrary, is like one of the sublime 
expanded scenes of Salvator Rosa, wild, romantic, and fearfully 
picturesque. In Moore, we admire a sweeter tone of sentiment, 
a fresher glow of patriotism, and a finer flush of language, a hap- 
py union of the gaiety and elegance of Anacreon, with the en- 
thusiasm and sublimity of Pindar ; but in Byron we are amazed 
by the resplendent lights of passion, energy, and originality of 
thought, that give such splendour and effect to his spirited and 
inspired effusions. No poet has ever, perhaps, given us such 
speaking, strong, and impassioned pictures of the enthusiastic 
and devoted attachment of forbidden lovers, as lord Byron, yet 
the fine aroma of romantic passion that his heroines exhale, lends 
a perfume to the frailty of their hearts, and spiritualizes their 
most voluptuous feelings. 





give themselves by tinging the eyelid—an art not known out 
of that country, I believe. ‘This expression she has natu- 
rally—and something more than-this. In short, I cannot de- 
scribe the effect of this kind of eye--at least upon me, Her 
features are regular; and rather aquiline—mouth small—skin 
clear and soft, with a kind of hectic colour—forehead remark- 
ably good; her hair is of the dark gloss, curl, and colour of 
Lady J***s: her figure is light and pretty, and she is a famous 
songstress—scientifically so ; her natural voice (in convetsa- 
tion, I mean) is very sweet ; and the naivete of the Venetian 
dialect is always pleasing in the mouth of a woman. 
November 23. 

You will perceive that my description, which was proceed- 
ing with the minuteness of a passport, has been interrupted 
for several days. Inthe mean time ' ° 


ms 
December 5, 

Since my former dates, I do not know that I have much 
to add on the subject, and, luckily, nothing to take away ; for 
I am more pleased than ever with'my Venetian, and begin to 
feel very serious on that point—so much so, that 1 shall be 
silent. 

* * * * 

By way of divertisment, I am studying daily, at an Arme- 
nian monastery, the Armenian language. I found that my 
mind wanted something craggy to break upon; and this—as 
the most difficult thing I could discover here for an amuse- 
ment—I have chosen to torture me into attention. It isa 
rich language, however, and would amply repay any one the 
trouble of learning it. I try, and shall go on-—but I answer 
for nothing, least of all for my intentions or my success. 
‘There are some very curious MSS. in the monastery as well 
as books ; translations also from Greek originals, now lost, 
and from Persian and Syriac, &c.; besides works of thei 
own people. Four years ago the French instituted an Arme 





nian professorship. ‘Twenty people presented themselves 0” 
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Monday morning, full of noble ardour, ingenuous youth, and 
impregnable industry, They persevered with a courage 
worthy of the nation and of universal conquest, till Thursday, 
when fifteen of the twenty suecumbed to the six and twen- 
tieth letter of the alphabet. It is, to be sure, a Waterloo of 
an Alphabet—that must be said for them. But it is so like 
these fellows, to do by it as they did by their sovereigns— 
abandon both ; to parody the old rhymes, *'T'ake a thing and 
give a thing,” ‘Take a king and give a king.” They ae 
the worst of animals, éxcept their conquerors. 

I hear that that H n is your neighbour, having a living 
in Derbyshire. You will find him an excellent-hearted fellow, 
us well as one of the cleverest ; a little, perhaps, two much 
japanned by preferment in the church and the tuition of youth, 
as well as inoeulated with the disease of domestic felicity, 
besides being overrun with fine feelings about women and 
constancy (that small change of love, which people exact so 
rigidly, receive in such counterfeit coin, and repay in baser 
metal ;) but, otherwise, a very worthy man, who has lately 
got a pretty wife, and (I suppose) a child by this time. Pray 
remember me to him, and say that I know not which to envy 
most--his neighborhood, him, or you. 

Of Venice 1 shall say little. You must have seen many 
descriptions ; and they are most of them like. It is a puetieal 
place ; and classical, to us, from Shakspeare and Otway. I 
have not sinned against it in verse, nor do I know that I 
shall do so, having been tuneless since I crossed the Alps, 
and feeling, as yet, no renewal of the * estro.” By the way, 
I suppose you have seen *“ Glenarvon.”” Madame de Stael 
lent it me to read from Copet last autumn. It seems to me 
that, if the authoress had written the truth, and nothing but 
the truth—the whole truth—the romanee would not only 
have been more romaatic, but more entertaning. 


When you have Jeisure, let me hear from and of you, believ- 


ing me ever and truly yours most affectionately. B. 
P.S. Oh! your Poem—is it out? [ hope Longman has paid 
his thousands: but don’t you do as H**'I'**’s father did, who, 
having made money by a quarto tour, became a vinegar mer- 
chant; when, lo! his vinegar turned sweet (and be d—d to it) 
and ruined him. My last letter to you (from Verona) was 


enclosed to Murry—have you got it? Direet to me, here, 
ste restante. ‘There are no English here at present, 
here were severalin Switzerland—some women; but, ex- 
cept Lady Dalrymple Hamilton, most of them as ugly as 
virtue—at least, those that I saw. 

An epistle to Murray, of a later date, is short, and 

shows him in another mood. 
Bologna, August 24, 1819. 

I wrote to you by last post, enclosing a buffooning let- 
ter for publication, addressed to the buffoon R ts, who 
has thought proper to tie a canister to his own tail. It 
was written cff-hand, and in the midst of circumstances 
not very favourable to facetiousness, so that there may, 
perhaps, be more bitterness than enough for that sort of 
small acid punch :—you will tell me. 

Keep tne anonymous in any case: it helps what fun there 
may be. But if the matter grows serious about Don Juan, 
and you feel yourself in a scrape, or me either, own that Iam 
the author. Iwill never shrink; and if you do, I can al- 
ways answer you in the question of Guatimozin to his 
minister—each being on his own coals. 

I wish that I had been in better spirits ; but I am out of 
sorts, out of nerves, and now and then (I begin to fear) out of 
my senses. All this Italy has done for me, and not England : 
I defy all you, and your climate to boot, to make me mad. 
But if ever I do really become abedlamite, and wear a straight 
waistcoat, let me be brought back among you; your people 
will then be proper company. 

I assure you what I here say and feel has nothing to do 
with England, either in a literary or personal point of view. 
All my present pleasures or plagues are as Italian as the opera. 


As for the | 
likeness, the picture can’t be good—-I did notsit longenoarh, | 
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And after all, they are but trifles ; for all this arises from my 
‘* Dama’s”’ being in the country for three days (at Capo-fiume. ) 
But as I could never live but for one human being at a time, 
(and, L assure you, that one has never been myself, as you 
may know by the consequences, for the selfish are successful 
in life,) I feel alone and unhappy. 

I have sent for my daughter from Venice, andI ride daily, 
and walk in a garden, under a purple canopy of grapes, and 
sit by a fountain, and talk with the gardener of his tools, 
which seem greater than Adam’s, and with his wife and with 
his son’s wife, who is the youngest of the party, and, I think, 
talks best of the three. Then I revisit the Campo Santo, and 
my old friend, the sexton, has two—but one the prettiest 
daughter imaginable ; and I amuse myself with contrasting 
her beautiful and innocent face of fifteen with the skulls with 
which he has peopled several cells, and particularly with that 
of one skull dated 1766, which was once covered (the tradition 
goes) by the most lovely features of Bologna—noble and rich. 
When I look at these, and at this girl—when I think of what 
they were, and what she must be—why, then, my dear Mur- 
ray, [| won’t shock you by saying what I think. It is little 
matter what becomes of us ** bearded men,” but I don’t like 
the notion of a beautiful Woman’s lasting less than a beautiful 
tree—that her own picture—her own shadow, which won’t 
change so to the sun as her face to the mirror. I must leave 
off, for my head aches consumedly. Ihave never been quite 
well since the-night of the representation of Alfieri’s Mirra, a 
fortnight ago. * Yours ever. 

A letter to Mr. Moore, written on the anniversary of his 
lordship’s wedding-day, is curious---it represents the disagree- 
able recollection of the old, and the dilemma of the new, pas- 
sion—the odd capering of the style is eminently graphic. 

January 2d, 1830. 

My dear Moore, 

To-day it is my wedding day, 
And all the folks would stare 

If wfie should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware. 


Or thus, 
Here’s a happy new year! but with reason 
I beg you'll permit me to say— 
Wish me many returns of the season, 
But as few as you please of the day. 


My, this present, writing is to direct you that, if she chooses, 
she may see the MS. memoir in your possession. I wish her 
to have fair play, in all cases, even though it will not be pub- 
lished till after my decease. For this purpose, it were but 
just that Lady B. should know what is there said of her and 
hers, that they may have full power to remark on or respond 
to any part or parts, as may seem fitting to herself. This is 


| 
| fair dealing, I presume, in all events. 


To change the subject, are you in England ? I send you an 
epitaph for Castlereagh. 
* * * * ° 


Another for Pitt-- 


With death doom’d to grapple 
Beneath this cold slab, he 
Who lied in the chapel 
Now lies in the Abbey. 
The gods seem to have made me poetical this day. 


In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 
Will. Cobbett has done well; 
You visit him on earth again, 
He’ll visit you in hell. 
Or, 
You come to him on earth again, 
He’ll go with you to hell. 
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Pray let not these versiculi go forth with my name, except 
among the initiated, because my friend H. has foamed into a 
reformer, and, I greatly fear, will subside into Newgate ; since 
the honourable house, according to Galignani’s ‘Reports of 
Parliamentary Debates, are menacing a prosecution to a pamph- 
lel of his. I shall be very sorry to hear of amy thing but good 
for him, particularly in these miserable squabbles ; but tuese 
are the natural effects of taking a part in them. 

For my own part, I had asad scene since you went. Count 
Gu. came for his wife, and none of those consequences which 
Scott prophesied ensued. ‘There was no damages, as in Eng- 
land, and so Scott lost his wager. But their was a great 
scene, for she would not, at first, go back with him—at least, 
she did go back with him; buthe insisted, reasonably enough, 
that all communication should be broken off between her and 
me. So, finding Italy very dull, and having a fever tertian, I 
packed up my valise and prepared to cross the Alps ; but my 
daughter fell ill, and detained me. 

After her arrival at Ravenna, the Guiccioli fell ill again too ; 
and, at last, her father (who had, all along, opposed the liason 
most violently till now) wrote to me to say that she was in 
such a state thathe begged me to come and see her—and that 
her husband had acquiesced in consequence of her relapse ; 
aud that he (her father) would guarantee all this, and that 
there would be no farther scenes in consequence between 
them, and that I should not be compromised in any way. I 
set out soon after, and have been here ever since. I found 
her a good deal altered, but getting better; all this comes of 
reading Corinna. 

The carnival is about to begin, and I saw about two or 
three hundred people at the Marquis Cavalli’s the other eve- 
ning, with asmuch youth, beauty, and diamonds among the 
woman, as ever averaged in the like number. My appearance 
in waiting on the Giuccioli was considered as a thing of 
course. ‘The Marquis is her uncle, and naturally considered 
me as her relation. 

The paper is out, and so is the letter. Pray write. Addess 
to Venice, whence the letters will be forwarded. 

Yours, &c. B. 


It is only by snatches here and there of this kind, which 
the reader must combine, that we can hope in our limited 
space to afford materials for a view of the peculiarities of 
Lord Byron’s nature. We must of necessity leave much to 
be filled up, and depend upon the judgment of the reader for 
the proper deductions to be drawn from these scattered notes. 
The indications‘of great and versatile genius are so numerous 
and minute that it would be hopeless to give, in a small com- 
pass, a sufficient grouping of tokens to satisfy curiosity in full. 
But the discerning will have seen enough to form their own 
conclusions. 

With the following poems, hitherto uupublished, written 
about the age of twenty-nine, we finish our extracts, and close 
the volume. The first, says Mr. Moore, prys * with an awful 
scepticism into the darkness of another world ;’’ and the second 
breathes ‘all that is most natural and tender in the affections 
of this.” 


EXTRACT OF AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


Could I remount the river of my years 
To the first fountain of our smiles and tears, 
I would not trace again the stream of hours 
Between their outworn banks of wither’d flowers, 
But bid it flow as now—until it glides 
Into the number of the nameless tides. 

* ** * * * 
What is this Death? a quiet of the heart? 
The whole of that of which we are a part? 
For Life is but a vision—what I see 
Of all which lives alone is life to me, 
And being so—the absent are the dead, 
Who haunt us from tranquillity, and spread 
A dreary shroud around us, and invest 
With sad remembrancers our hours of rest. 











The absent are the dead—for they are cold, 
And ne’er can be what once they did behold ; 
And they are changed and cheerless—or, if yet 
The untorgotten do not all forget, 

Since thus divided—equal must it be 

If the deep barrier be of earth, or sea; 

It may be both—but one day end it must 
In the dark union of insensate dust. 

The under-earth inhabitants—are they 
But mingled millions decomposed to clay ? 
The ashes of a thousand ages s 
Wherever man has trodden or shall tread? 

Or do they in their silent cities dwell 
Each in his incommunicative cell? 
Or have they their own language ! and a sense 
Of breathless being t darken’d and intense 
As midnight in her solitude? Oh Earth! 
Where are the past ; and wherefore had they birth t 
The dead are thy inheritors, and we 
But bubbles on thy surface ; and the key 
Of thy profundity is in the grave, 
The ebon portal of thy peopled cave, 
Where I would walk in spirit, and behold 
Our elements resolved to things untold, 
And fathom hidden wonders, and explore 
The essence of great bosoms now no more. 
* * * o* 





TO AUGUSTA. 
I. 
My sister! my sweet sister! ifa name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine, 
Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine. 
Go where I will, to me thou art the same— 
A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There yet aretwo things in my destiny— 
A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 
H. 
The first were nothing ; had I still the last, - 
It were the heven of my happiness ; 
But other claims and uther ties thou hast, 
And mine is not the wish to make them less. 
A strange doom is thy father’s son’s, and part 
Recalling, as it lises beyond redress ; 
Reversed for him our grandsire’s fate of yore— 
He had no rest at sea, nor I on shore. 
ul. 
If my inheritance of storms hath been 
In other elements and on the rocks 
Of perils, overlook’d or unforeseen, 
I have sustain’d my share of wordly shocks, 
The fault was mine; nor do I seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox ; 
I have been cunning in mine overthrow, 
The careful pilot of my proper woe. 
I 


v. 
Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward. 
My whole life was a contest, since the day 
That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 
The gift; a fate, or will, that walk’d astray ; 
And I at times have found the struggle hard, 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 
But now I fain would for a time survive, 

If but to see what next can well arrive. 


v. 
Kingdoms and empires iu my little day 
I have outlived, and yet I am not old; 
And when I look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own years of trouble, which have roll’d 
Like a wild of breakers, melts — 
Something ; I tsi not what, does still uphold 
A spirit of slight patience ;—not in vain, 

Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain. 

VL. 
Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
Within me—or perhaps a cold despair, 
Brought on when ills habitually recur— 
Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 
(For even to this may change of soul refer, 
And with light armour we may learn to bear,> 
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Have taught me a strange quiet which was not 
The chief companivn of a calmer lot. 
VII. 

I feel alinost at times as I have felt 

In happy childhood; trees, and flowers, and brooks, 
Which do remember me of where I dwelt 

Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 
Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 

My heart with recognition of their looks ; 

And even at moments I could think I see 

Some living thing to love—but none like thee. 
vill. 

Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
A fundfor contemplation ; to admire 

Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; 

But something worthier do such scenes inspire ‘ 
Here to be lonely is not desolate, 
For much I view which I could most desire, 
And, above all, a lake I can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 


Ix. 
Oh that thou wert but with me!—but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 
The solitude which I have vaunted so 
Has lost its praise in this but one regret; 
There may be others which I less may show ;— 
Iam not of the plantive mood, and yet 
I feel an ebb in my philosophy 
And the tide rising in my alter’d eye. 


x. 
I did remind thee of our own dear lake, 
By the old hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman’s is fair; but think not I forsake 
The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore; 
Sad havoc Time must with my memory make 
Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before; 
Though, like all things which I have loved, they are 
Resign’d for ever, or divided far. 
x1. 
The world is all before me; I but ask 
Of nature that with which she will eomply— 
It is but in her summer sun to bask, 
To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 
To see her gentle face without a mask, 
And never gaze on it with apathy. 
She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My sister—till I look again on thee. 
XI. 
I can reduce all feelings but this one ; 
And that I would not; for at length I see 
Such scenes as those wherein my life begun, 
The earliest ; even the only paths for me— 
Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 
I had been better than I now can be; 
The passions which lave torn me would have slept ; 
I had not suffered, and thou hadst not wept. 
XIE. 
With false ambition what had I to do? 
Little with love, and least of all with fame ; 
And yet they came unsought, and with me grew, 
And made me all which they can make—a name. 
Yet this was not the end I did pursue ; 
Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 
But all is over; I am one the more 
To baffled millions which have gone before. 
xiv. 
And for the future, this world’s future may 
From me demand but little of my care ; 
I have outlived myself by many a day ; 
Having survived so many thingsthat were ; 
My years have been no slumber, but they prey 
Of ceaseless vigils; for I had the share 
Of life that might have filled a century, 
Before its fourth in time had passed me by. 
xv. 
And for the remnant which may be to come 
Jam content ; and for the past I feel 
Not thankless ; for within the crowded sum 
Ofstruggles, happiness at times would steal, 
And for the present I would not benumb 
_ My feelings farther.—Nor shall I conceal, 
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That with all this I still can look around, _ 

And worship Nature with a thought profound. 
XVI. 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 

I knew my self secure, as thou in mine; 

We were and are; I am even as thou art— 

Beings who ne’er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, together or apart, 

From life’s commencement to its slow decline 

We are entwined ; let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures the last! 


The only deficiency in this work, upon which we find any 
occasion to offer a remark, is, that it does not conclude satisfac- 
torily the history of Lord Byron’s connexion with the Countess 
Guiccioli. We are not informed of the manner of his last parting ; 
of the arrangement entered into respecting her, of which so much 
has been said of late ; nor of her present circumstances. It would 
be worth while to know if her memory be yet tenaceous of the 
old affection, or whether she have suffered much in her fame or 
her codition in life by her unpropitious love. These explanations 
properly belong to the life of Lord Byron, and we regret they 
have been left out in the only complete history of the poet now 
existing, orlikely to appear, in our language. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE IRISH ADVOCATE. 
A Weex.iy NEWSPAPER TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE Cry oF N. Yor. 





“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

That never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land.” 
In issuing proposals for publishing a new Iris paper, in 
this city,we are fully sensible of treading upon ground already 
dy occupied, and, perhaps, considered sacred by “the powers 
that be,”’ who, from long-continued public patronage, whether 
merited or not, are prone to consider it exclusively their own. 
With all due deference to these opinions, we feel inclined to 
contest the right assumed, and we cheerfully submit it to the 
public for their decision. We do not, however, wish to be con- 
sidered as antagonists, but as fair and honourable competitors 
for the high prize of public favour. 
Besides those more immeciately interested in newspaper 
publications,there are,no doubt,many others who think that we 
are already sufficiently well provided with the means of infor- 
mation. A cursory view only of the eventful period in which 
we live—the silent but rapid progress of the mind’s march— 
will show that such heralds of the ‘ passing tidings of the 
times’’—such interesting channels of knowledge and infor- 
mation,cannot be too extensively increased, and are becoming 
every day more and more essential to the gratification of the 
literaryappetite of an emphaticallyreading people. Old,despotie, 
and intolerant governments are crumbling to atoms, before the 
gigantic efforts of improved and improving intellect :—the 
wholesome principles of ‘*Civiz anp Rexieious Lizerty,” 
and the SoveREIGNTY oF THE Prop.e, are every where be- 
coming established ta their stead. In working such great 
changes, and inestablishing these holy principles, the periodi- 
cal Press has been the foremost and most powerful instru- 
ment; indeed, the Press, Epucationand, the Ricuts or 
Man, are inseparable fellow-travellers. 
Among the nations of Europe, not one is there on which 
the eyes of the people of this country are fixed with deeper 
interest, than that on whose affairs the ApvocaTe is more 
particularly intended to record—unfortunate, persecuted Extn; 
the home of the fathers, the kindred, the birth-place of many 
of our best citizens; the cradle of letters and of christianity in 
Western Europe; of whose former greatness not even a with- 
ered vestige has escaped the ravages of her despoilers—save 
the spirit of her sons, A great crisis is, however, at hand in 
that unhappy country. Her people feel too sensibly their inju- 
ries to submit longer to the stranger’s rule; they are united 
and determined; and, unless their grievances be s y re- 





dressed, the long-slumbering sword of retributive justice will 
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leap from its scabbard to avenge the wrongs, the injuries, and 
the injustice of centuries. ‘To create a general Spmpathy in 
their favour, and to enlicit publie opinion in their behalf, is of 
infinite importance at the present momentous period. ‘This 
can in no way be accomplished than by arecital of their inju- 
ries, their sufferings, and the miseries inflicted by Saxon ty- 
ranny, and a full expression of the great principles for which 
they are contending. To this end shall our best exertions and 
most zealous efforts be uaremittingly directed. 

But, in our anxiety for the land of our nativity, we shall 
not forget the country of our adoption. A portion of our pa- 
per shall always be devoted to the most interesting events at 
home; which have been, we think, illiberally, or erroneously 
passed over by those conducting periodicals similar to the pro- 

ed publication. Irishmen in America, although the recol- 

ction of their native country is ** the greenest spot in memo- 
ry’s waste,” cherish a lively feeling of interest for the land in 
which they live. 

A Catholic from our birth, and adhering to the Catholic re- 
ligion from a conviction of the divine origin of its principles 
and precepts, we cannot but view with concern and regret the 
numerous and hourly attempts made to assail and misrepre- 
sent them. Its defence, and the explanation of its doctrines and 
practices shall be an object of the first importance with us, de- 
claring at the same time that it is not our intention to interfere 
with the religion of any other denomination, but to grant to all 
what we seek for ourselves—eaqual toleration ! 

Measures will also be taken to enrich our columns with the 
best original articles, on the various subjects of Politics, Liter- 
ature, and the Arts; and the choicest selection in poetry and 
prose, which Foreign and American periodicals may place 
within our reach, shall contribute to make the ApvocaTE at 
once entertaining and instructive. It shall be— 


“ A weekly messonger, with a pack 
Of news from all nationslumbering at its back.” 


Arrangements have accordingly been made with our friends 
in London, in Dublin, and in various parts of Ireland, by 
whom we will be regularly furnished with the latest political 
papers, and literary periodicals. 

With regard to the typographical execution of the work, 
from its being immediately under his own control, the sub- 
scriber can confidently promise that it will be equal to any 
publication of the kind in the United States. 


One part of the paper will be devoted to a-** Business Re- 
cord,” in which the names, business, and location of each of 
its subscribers, who may desire it, wil] be regularly inserted 
without charge. 

The subscriber submits this view of his intentions to his 
countrymen and the public, fully confident that the liberal pa- 
tronage which they have uniformly bestowed on similar un- 
dertakings will not be withheld from this. 

ed 
' JOHN M’LOUGHLIN. 
New York, March, 1831. 


CONDITIONS. 


The Apvocare will be published regularly every Thursday 
morning, on a large Imperial sheet, quarto, at Three Dollars per 
annum, payable quarterly. 

All persons becoming subscribers will be expected to continue 
their subscriptions until regular notice of relinquishment be made 
at the office, or to either of the agents. 

Agents who obtain five good subscribers, will receive one copy 
gratis. 

(<-The paper will be issued as soon asa sufficient number of 
subscribers are obtained to warrant its commencement. 

The IRISH ADVOCATE will be published at No. 3. Chat- 
ham-square,to which place the Subscrier will remove his Printing 





To Readers and Correspondents. 





For THe Irtsn Sa1eLp 
SULL URNA NELL ISOLA DI SANTA ELENA. 
Ove s’ udra lo squillo della tromba 
La sua memoria fia; quest’ e sua tomba; 
Rispettata da Eolo ed Acquilone 
Come ? urna del gran Ne TRAJETTA. 


Translation of the above. 
ON THE URN IN THE ISLE OF ST. HELENA. 


Where’er the clam’rous trumpet frights the skies 
His memory shall be; and here he lies! 
Hence the bluff northern blasts respectful turn, 


Nor chafe the wave that girds Napoleon’s urn, *e 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


z= Our southern subscribers, particularly those of Bal- 
timore, Norfolk, Charleston, Mobile, Savannah, and New 
Orleans, will please either remitto us, or pay our agents the 
amount of their subseription forthwith. ‘They are not aware 
(or they would not, certainly, be so deaf to our many aj- 
peals) of the vexatious difficulties that perplex us in ecnse- 
quence of their withholding the sums which they so justly 
owe us. .. 

If our friends in Mobile pay Joun B. Nexon, Iisa. , 
(whom we hereby authorise to have the sums due to us col - 
lected) that gentleman will be so kind as to receive the mo- 
ney, and to remit the same to us. 

When we announced, in our last; that we would publish 
the severe critique of our respected correspondent, Amer itis, 
we were not aware then that the novel on which he pours out 
such critical wrath, was from the pen of the author of The 
Betrothed of Wyoming. Americus will please honour us 
with an interview, at his convenience, and we shall adduce: 
such reasons for the rejection of his able critique as will fully 
justify us in his good opinion. 

Original Poetry, and other articles in our next. 

p> We regret that the letters of Messrs. Kroon and 
Warrers, in correction of the errors made by the printers, 
in their respeetive toasts, each given in honour of (C.J. 
Ixcersoit, Esq. did not reach our hands until the whole 
matter of the Irish Shield was in type. 


Terms of the Ir1sa Snietyv—Four dollars per annum. No 
paper sent to the country without the payment in advance of 
six months subscription. 





DIED, 

On Tuesday last, in this city, in the thirty-second year of 
her age, Mrs. O’ Neil, the wife of Mr. John O'Neil, of North 
Third-street. 

(n the 12th ultimo, at Lebannon, Penn, Mrs. I ydia 
Flynn, in the twenty-third year of her age. 

A few days ago, in the thirt-sixth year of his age, at New 
York, Mr. James Phealan. This gentleman, whose :leath is 
deplored by every one that knew him, was anative of Clo \- 
mel, in the county of ‘Tipperary. 


——— 





Printed by J. Young, 3, Bleck Horse Alley, South Second Street, Philv- 





Establishment on the 1st of May next. 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 

FROM THAT VALUABLE PERIODICAL, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 

A covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen beyond 
the chamber or the parlour, is that now adopted for street parade and 
travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that the winds of heaven 
should visit too rouzhly, brave the extremes of cold and moisture, and 
offer themselves as willing victims to all the sufferings of the shivering 
ague, catarrh, and pains rheumatic. Thus we might continue the me- 
lancholy list of diseases, at best harassing and alarming, often fatal, to 
which the heedlessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
of old age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed by a neglect of one 
lesson of every day experienee. 

. ge 

Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, South 

Street, near Congress Hall, Philadelphia. a” P 


ELASTIC WATER PROOF HAT STORE, wt 
No. 202, South Second t, ew Market. : 














yon MONAGHAN respec ogpleave to inform his Friends 
and the Public, that he has ready i. pseacon Gh extepsive variety 
of ELASTIC WATER PROOF H.: ich, on inspection, will be 


found to possess elegance ot #rm, fine: bo ture, and beau of co- 
lour. 





A & E. MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
No. 5, South Water Street, Phi i 
ALWA YS on hand, a large and general assortment of Virginia leaf and 
manufactured ‘To!aceo ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and St. Domingo leaf; 
Spanish and half Spatush Segars, 





JAS. L. & T. DOCGHERTY, TAILORS, 
No. 39, South Front Street, 
AVF, lately received an extensive assortment of variety of fa- 
shiovable F.ALL GOODS in their line, to whieh they invite public atten- 
tion, as they wil! be made to order on very moverate terins, to the sutisfac- 
tion of those who may honor t with their patronage, 
A complete suit of clotlung can be furnished in 12 hours, 





TO THE LOVERS OF DRY FEET. 
“ Keep the Feet dry, and the Head cool, and bid defiance to the 
Physician.” —Boernaave. 

}® G, NAGLE, four doors b ow Congress Hall, Philadelphia, having 
®@ obtained Letters Patent from the United States, for an improved 
method of preparing Leather tor, and the mode uf manufacturing BOOTS 
and SHOES, soa to make them completely water proof, offers for sule such 
rights, and also rghts to individuals to mavufscture for States, Counties or 
Districts, as may be agrecd) upon. The subscriber offers for sale at his 
Mannf ctory (the most fashionable in this city,) Boots and Shves as above, 
(C7 References can be given to those who! ave worn them. Certificates 
may also be seen by calling at the above place. from the most respectable 

gentlemen in this city. P. G, NAGLE, Patentee. 





. the te gt ys Pe 
(Formerly of the firm of Siddons Grath,) 
. TAILOR, $ 


RESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has 
removed from No. 30, North Third St., to No. 12, South Third 
Street, west side, where he intends keeping constantly on hand, a gene- 
ral assortmeat.of blue, black, brown and citron Cloths—single and 
double milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colours. Also an as 
sortment of Velvets, Silks, Toilinets, Valencia and Marseilles Vesting, 
which he will muke up in the most fashionable style, and on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 14, 1831. 





REMOVAL, 
muomas LEDDY, lately from South Alley, and formerly from 
Market, above Thirteenth street, front of the Tiveli, has removed 
to No. 57, George Street, corner of Juniper Lane, sign of Wm. Penn, 
where_he will be happy to see his old friends and customers. 





LATE AND ELEGANT ANNUALS. 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU, &c. 
ust received from London—The Musical Bijou, an Album of 
Music, Poetry and Prose, for 1831, edited by F. H. Burney. 

. The Remembrancer, edited by T‘homas Roscoe, containing 13 engrav- 
'Ngs, splendidly bound in embossed leather. 

The Iris for 1831, the Falstaff Comic Annual, the Musical Gem, the 
F erget-me-Not. For sale by 4 JOHN GRIGG. 


MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, ~ 
South- West corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 2 
T° devise the best possible mude of cutting Coats has long been the 
object of one of the above firm ; and, believing as he does, that his! 
present mode, namely, without having a seam either in the side or backi! 
fully accomplishes this object, he has thought it his duty, both tohimself: 
and the public, to speak of the superiority which this seamless mode’ 
possesses over that commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only’ 
insures a perfect fit inal) instances, but renders the garment much mor@ 
lasting than those made in the common manner. It-is well known that 
the seams of a coat, by their constant contact the chair, and by* 
the frequeat application of the brush, become their a 
and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear new, 
beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. se ; 





é STEREOGRAPH. 

B. TANNER, No. 75, Dock Stree’. has constantly on hand, for sale 
; wholesale retail, the following Stereograph Safty Blank: 
Checks.on all the ks, bound to suit purchasers. 


Just published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier's Drafts. 
Orders for certificates of Stock, for money depositedp&c. &c. promptly 
and handsomely executed. 





4 

t 

CHEAP JOB PRINTING. 

OHN YOUNG informs the public that eyery description of Printing 

in the Jobbing line, in black or coloured ink, is executed on mord 

reasonable terms, at Vo. 3, Black Horse Alley, than any other place iw 
Philadel] phia. 


> Manufacturers’ Labels on hand, or printed to order in the newest 
style. 





Wy Matson & ot ee : a Warehouse, 
b offer for sale at their 
43, mente 4 street, first om above Chesnut street, 7 
500 reams of snperior heavy fine medium printi . 
300 do, 2 and Sd quality do. = do. 
200 do. 4th quality do. do. q 
31) do. coarse and fine cap Writing Pape: thin. 
400 do, fiat and folded cap — do, eavy. 8 
800 do. cap, medium, crown and double crown Wrapping Paper. J 
150 do, royal Printing, heavy. 
20 do. imperial Printing. 
Together with Ames, Gilpin & Co’s, 4to Post, Iron Songer Teens 
coloured medinm and royal, and straw paper of every description 
tured, all of which they will sel) at mill prices, On liberal its. 
*,* Cash paid tor rags. 


mo clan 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &c. 
oy AMES GOWEN, No. 69, South Third, corner of Dock street, 
now on hand one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines 
MADEIRA that he has yet been able to offer tothe public, The rich- 
est and choicest sorts constantly on draught for retail, 


The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. 

Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, &c. ; 
Gold do. very old and mellow, ° 
Grape Juice Port, for Invalids. 

Other superior Port, per the Thames from London. ” 


Company Port, of the first class, direct from Oporto. 
Also, OLD WINES in bottles, viz. : 

The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. 

The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand, 1810. 

Do. do, do. Harrison Sercial, 1808, 

Do. do. do. Lenox do, 1808. 
With a general assortment of Family and Table Wines, held at me- 

derate prices. For sale as above. 











é 
COFFEE, INDIGO, SUGAR, &e. i 
2100 BAGS prime green La Guayra COFFEE; 300 do. 
St. Domingo do.; 132 bbls La Guayra Sugar; 5 
low price Caraccas Indigo, will be sold in small parcels, to: 
purchasers, by the subscriber. 0 
JAMES FEARON, Ne. 49, Union Street. 3 
. _JRISH WHISKEY, A 
superior quality a vour, ne ae : ° 
O Also, a small supply of old Ferintosh eee: For sald 
by JAMES GOWEN, 
Ne. 69, 8. Third Street, corner of Dock. 


paper. Sy 
Promiffory Notes do. gs used ip'the Wéstern Country, and by those wha, 
“do: business witty Shetion that onan caiamie 4 * 


Drafts iu bvok’ from one to thyge Sonia by the 1000, and on letter 3 
.- - . » oa : 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 








THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 


AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. I published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second and 


A NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- | advance. Subscriptions and communications (post 


fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 


paid) will be re- 


panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January | ceived by Jupan Dopson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
. e Pt ° “ ° t iJ 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native | Post Office, Philadelphia, 


and exotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 


Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 


tor, from which such extracts are given as are calculated to strengthen | Journal, wil] please attend to the terms as above stated,on which the 
the understanding, enliven the faney, or amend the heart. Thedepart- | work is to be sent to them. 


ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 


Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 


our best and most reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor | the usual rate. 


to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 
The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 


The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 


year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 


All new subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 


subscribers by the lest mails. Each number contains eight impe- | numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punctuality observed in 


rial quarto pages, pri 
lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, $2 50 per annum. Address Joserpa HarpinG, Publisher, 36, 
Carter’s Alley, Philadelphia. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Wo, 341, Market st., Philadelphia. 


ye. N. DONNELLY respectfully infrms the public, that he has taken 

into partnership Mr. JAMES D. BOYLAN, late of New York whose 

dcientific merits need no comment, being already kiowa to our friends in 
ia. 

Mr. nelly and Mr. Boylan pledge themselves to the public that every 
exertion on their pat shall be made to promote the improvement of those 
yong gentlemen who have already been, and who may hereafter be com- 
mitted to their care, and that the best masters are and always shall be en- 

in;the various departments of this School. Mr. Rand superintends 
Writing department, the superiority of whose system is well known. 

The course of instruction comprehends the Classics, French and Spanish 
languages, Mathematics, and the usual branehes of a complete English 
education. often terms apply at the School. 

January 24, 1831. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 


mPRHE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists, 
‘The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous 


Vignettes. 

"The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been 
: i to ubtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New Year’s day ; so that until further arrivals from 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M'KEWAN, Jun., 

66, Chesnut Street. 

7 Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 

ve been received. 





THK REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &e. 


acet received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 

poetry and prose, for 1831, edited by T. H. Burney, with illustrations. 

The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engrayings, 

splendidly bound in embossed leather, 
Vhe Iris for 1831—12 plates. 

‘The Falstaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, Forget-me-Not,&c. For sale 

E..L. CAREY & A. HART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


op UST received, “The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 

twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nare, ‘The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, > of Pallas, the Borghese P:.lcece, Remni, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli, Civiti Castellana, Falls of Terni, }ridge of Augustus, Town and 


Lake of Lugo. 

The Remembrancer, Falstai™’s Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 
Bijou, Musical Gem, &e fic, 
For sale by E. L. CAREY & A. HART; 


on good paper, with new type. Each vo- | supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country 





CATHOLIC BOOKS. 
GENE MISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 
public, th has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 
ery next month, CénsiperaTions upon CuHRisTI4aN TRUTHS AND 
Curistran Dutiss, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 
Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 
prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume, 
E. C. offers alse for sal r prices, Butler’s Lives of the 
Sainis, in twelve volumege ished with engravings. Folie, quarto 
and octayo Bibles, Testai#™nts Prayer®ooks, with a general assort- 
ment of Catholic Books. (> Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 
January 15, 1831. 





NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 

yet received, and for Sale by E. LIT’TELL, corner of Chesnut and 

Seventh Streets, the Crusalers, a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 
O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with an- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier’sGrave,monody onthedeath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
baJlad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted ani! arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosem, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da’ Tage ; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combination Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, 11, 12. 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not ful), if the wind is favourable. 
Que ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 
month, (Nov.) 20th. 
Ship JULIUS CEHSAR, Thomas L. M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, ( Dec.) 20th. ‘ 
Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 
Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. ; 
Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 34 Month, 
(March) 20th. 5. 
These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having such accommodations as will 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 


particulers apply to 
THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 








PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


ERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
ship, to sail from for this-port, on or before the 10th 


April next, or by another to sail earlyin May, may now ilo so by apply 
BERT R, 











Fourth and Chesnut Streets 
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